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LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 
FOR THE NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE (1882). 


Tuer Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :— 

lst. Teachers to whom the matter of notation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying éune, together with similar pictorial help as regards time; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination, 

Qnd. (On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in schools, Further, ever oe knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar i easy, simply because it is 
learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons, 











= Works recommended, for prices of which see list :— 
Letter-note School Music,—The Junior Course,—Penny Educators.—(In preparation) The Code Singer. 


FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS, 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil must learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility, 
the usc of an easy staff-notation method becomes a nec ssily for the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation. 


t= Works recommended, for prices of which see list :— 

The Graduated Course Pupil’s Haudbook,—The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide, 
—The Choral Primer,—The Elementary Singing Master and Singing School,—The Letter-note V ocalist, 
—Those Numbers of Choral Harmony which are printed in Letter-note. 





London: F, Pitman, 20 & 21, Paternoster Row. 








THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on a 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct processes—Ist, 
that of cultivating the faculty of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
symbols and characters us: 1 in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is being 

studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the staff 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pupil; the latter is’ the plan ad 1 and advoeated by Letter-note. 

The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading musie thus printed 
is acquired by-young pupils quite as casily as either of the new notations; and, onee this 
degree of proficiency 1s attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, in faet, that young persona often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first ; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 

The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note:— 

df al Cees! Vat Fake ine 1 een es 
rs +—3 aoe eS oe oe oe oy ee 
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God save onr gra- cious Queen, Long live our no- ble Queen, God save the 
Se ee MF a a M eR 
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Sarat 

















Queen. Send her vic - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - mi - ous, 
The above arc the modes of printing adepted at the commencement, at which stage the pupil 
needs bold and legible symbols and initial letters. 

After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed score, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 
signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note music “as cheap as the cheapest, and as 
easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 
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These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of music-teaching. At 
present these training-booke are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminarics of the Mettopolis; the method is also extensively wal in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. 
For the guidance of teachers in making their selections, it is expedient to explain that 
Letter-note works adopt two distinet methods of teaching, and may be classified thus :— 
The Letter-.1ote Singing Method und Choral on In these works every note through- 
The Junior Course out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 
The Choral Primer —_—Letter-note School Music. ( ¢4" be used by the very youngest 
The Penny Educators pupil. 
The Graduated Course andPupil’s Handbook The Sel-fa initials are here oretasiy 
The Elementary Singing Master and Elementary } withdrawn, and these books can be 
Singing School pe a advantage by senior scholars or 
ults. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinbnrgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo 
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QUAVER. 


An American on Sight-singing 


SFilethods. 


cw 
eo lack of first-sight reading among our 
. singers is everywhere a prominent fact, and 
it is notably so in our Sunday-sehools, 
where the same tunes are sung over and over 
again, on account of the difficulty experienced in 
readily teaching the children (and adults for that 
matter) to sing new ones. 

It i# obvious that the first. step towards inducing 
children (and adults for that matter) to love better 
music, and thus love music better, is to teach them 
more about music. 

Why is. it that college students who are capable 
of coping with the most difficult problems of 
Euclid, will go into raptures over some silly ditty 
set to music equally trivial? It is simply because, 
while they are giants intellectually, they are babes 
in music. Beefsteak is not good food for babes; 
they must be fed on milk. 

“Those who know most love most.” is just 
as true of music as of any of the sister arts. I 
love paintings; but it is not possible that my love 
for the art equals that of Raphael or Michaej 
Angelo. 

Most of our Sunday-school scholars are as help- 
less as regards learning musie as a parrot is in 
jearning to talk. Hence, all avenues of improve- 
ment are closed to them, except this parrot-like 
teaching, which is miserable enough at best. 
Teach the children to read music, and you have 
placed a lever in their hands with which they 
will of themselves remove this otherwise immov- 
able rock of ignorance, and emerge from the 
slough of trash into the purified atmosphere of 
better music. 

Having taught them to read, the way will 
gradually but surely open to those better things 
which all agree are so desirable. But how may 
this be done to the best advantage ? 

There are two extremes which. I would advise 
you to avoid, 

First —The stupid and bungling Earopean pro- 
cess known as the Stationary Vo method. In an 
extensive professional tour through Prussia, 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Llungary, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium and Holland, I 
observed that the masses knew but little, about 
music. In Germany, the boasted home of music, 


imbibed through the mediuin of lager-beer, 
twbaccu smoke, and good listening. Hlow many, 


| of all the Germans in this city, are practical 
| musicians? I venture to assert, not one in a hun- 
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dred; and of those who are musicians, what pro- 
portion are singers? Again, I answer, not one in 
a hundred; and what is true here is true of all 
those European countries. And b am convinced 
that one of the main reasons for this state of 
affairs is that sum of all hindrances, the Station- 
ary Do. 

Second—In England there has arisen during 
the past thirty years a protest against the unrea- 
sonable Stationary Do process, which has resulted 
in what is called the Tunic Solfa method. 

This is the opposite extreme, and while it is a 
great improvement on the other it is equally to be 
avoided in America, for while the movable Do— 
which made the Tonie Solfa possible in England 
—and which is its distinguishing feature—is 
universal in the United States, we have not 
discarded the staff notation which the Solfaists 
themselves do not hope to overturn, I speak 
from experience, for I have kept abreast of the 
movement during the past few years, can read 
that notation nearly as readily as our own, and | 
carefully perase the records of their doings as 
printed each month im their chief organ, the 
Reporter, 

In Engiand the new notation has two advan- 
tages over the staff notation, one of which holds 
good here as well, but which is off-set by the 
disadvantage of being obliged to learn two methods 
of notation, for all must eventua!ly use our staff 
notation. Besides, our staff nvtation is as simple 
as need be. L will promise te teach its entire 
principles te an intelligent person in a few hours, 
and in the hands of a skilful teacher with the 
American movable Do, it ean be made to accom- 
plish all that the other ean claim, with none of its 
disadvantages. I have in many, many instances 
taken a class of beginners, and at the end of the 
third or fourth lesson had them singing plain 
music in four parts. 

After having determined upon a system, com- 
bine the members of five or six schools and have 
them meet once a week for the purpose of study- 
ing music scientifically, and by all means let the 
pastors, superintendents, and teachers, be present 
as pupils, not as spectators—there should not be 
a spectater permitted in the room—everybody 
should participate. Four or five evenings each 
week could be devoted te this work, thus enabling 
one teacher to take charge of the study of twenty 


| or twenty-five Sunday-schools.. Grades should be 


established, and ecertiiicates issued to those who 


| make most progress, which wvuld entitle the 
I found that the great multitude of the people | 
knew no more about music than what they had | 


holders to admission to a higher circle of instruc- 
tion—one evening cach week should also be 
devoted to this hi:her grade, for out of this grade 
would come your choir for all festival occasions 
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which might be held in interest of Sunday- 
school unions, etc. Small and convenient books 


should be used, which should be well graded and | 
most carefully edited by an experienced musician, | 
severely excluding all music and words which | 


are objectionable; and while I would not entirely 
avoid good secular subjects, I would hold close- 
ly to the grand aim, which is healthy religious 
teaching. 


Within a year or two the entire Sunday-schools | 


of the city may be able to read music, thus saving 
three-fourths of the time which is now spent in 
teaching children to sing certain tunes—not -to 
mention the advantage of having readers of 
music in the great congregation at Sabbath 
worship.—_H/. FR. Palmer in “ The Musical People.” 





The old Hicthod of flotation. 


ane 
\V-3HE operation of mind, by which man first 
Yi 6thought of representing the sounds of 
speech by signs, will for ever be a mystery ; 
but having once attained to this discovery, he 


could not meet with much difficulty, we con- | of music. 


ceive, in finding the means of expressing the 
sounds produced in singing. The Greeks and 
Romans, for that purpose, made use of the letters, 
and parts of the letters, of their alphabet, various- 
ly combined. The Mahomedans have no signs for 
musical sounds. The Chinese have signs for 
music, which are as complicated and as odd as 
their language. ; 


After several ages of unceasing struggle with | 


the barbarian of the North, the Western empire 
was subdued, and fell; the arts perished with it; 
and there scarcely remained anything more than 


an indistinct recollection of them, which was | 


gradually weakened, down to the eighth cen- 
tury, when even that was entirely lost. Music, 
especially,—that is to say, the music of the 
Greeks, which had delighted Rome and Italy,— 
was absolutely forgotten; and all that remained 
of it was what those two fathers of the church, 
Saint Ambrose and Saint Gregory, had preserved 
for divine service. The melodies were so simple, 
or rather so limited, that few signs were necessary 
to write them; and these signs were formed of 
certain letters of the alphabet. 

But, while the Latin nations made use of these 
signs, the Lombards and Goths, whose power was 
established in Italy, introduced others, on a 
different plan; for the latter represented not only 
individual sounds, but combinations of sounds, 
and even whole phrases, ‘Ihe large libraries 
contain manuecripts, in which we find these 


; sent several sounds by a single sign. 
which are still in use in the Greek churches of 
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Signs applied to the vocal music of the church ; 
and thus we are enabled to decipher them, by 
comparing them with the same music written in 
the Latin tongue. 

It is remarkable, moreover, that those nations 
of the East, who have thought of reprisenting 


| sounds by signs, have undcrstecd the use of 


these only as means of expressing collections of 
sounds by a single sign, instead of separating 
them into their most simple elements. This 
peculiarity must be ascribed to their taste for 
excessive ornament in their melodies, which would 


| have rendered the reading of music extremely 


difficult, if they had not found means to repre- 
The signs 


the East are of this kind; they were invented by 
a monk—John of Damascus. 

It would be difficu't, at this day, to fix the 
precise epoch when the notes of the pla‘n-chant 


| (from which the modern notation is Ccrived) 


were devised: there are examp.v3 of iS in the 
manuscripts of the first half of the cleventh 


| century; but there is no proof that they were 


not invented at a more distant pericd. It is 
well, also, to remark, that at that time there 
was no uniform system of signs for the writing 
Every master had his own; he com- 
municated it to his pupils; and one could searce 
go from one little district to another, without 
being obliged to study a new one.— Fe/ts. 


Application of Common-€ense to the 


Teaching of the Pianoforte. 


HE following excellent Lecture, tran- 
scribed from the Musical Standard, 
was recently delivered by Mr. Aquilar. We 
cordially agree with the whole of it, except 
in the matter of learning the pianoforte as 
an introduction to all music. Our own 
experience is, that voice and ear should first 
be trained by systematic drilling in sight- 
singing; which done, it becomes a compar- 
atively easy task to learn to play instrumental 
music. 

When the world perceives the utility and 
necessity of applying common sense to the study 
of the art of playing on the piano, the power of 
learning to play correctly and effectively pieces 
presenting difficulties of exeoution, as also the 
ability to decipher acourately and pleasantly 
accompaniments, melodies, and pieces presenting 
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no executive difficulty, would be as universaily 
attainable as reading, grammar, writiliz, and 
arithmetic. 

Although such an improvement in the ewlti- 
vation of music, would undvutecly increase the 
number of excellent pianists, we have, jever- 
theless, no right te expect that firs! 
playing will be more frequently met wiih) than 
is special excellence in any ciher pursuil, art, 
or science. The wonderful perforuiances we oc- 
casionally hear proceed mostly from the possessioa 
of a rare combination of inte!!ectual and physical 
powers, independently of immense natura! musical 
talent and genius. ‘To put this idea in as few 
words as possible, the ccnjunction of exirserdi 
nary musical talent, extraordinary mewory, and 
exceptional physique in the same individual wust 
always be of rare occurrence. 

Such an improvement in the cn'iivation of 
music would be equally the means of enabling 
amateurs to play in drawing-roums in a manner 
pleasant to hear even by culiivatel ears; and 
of so increasing the admiration and appreciation 
of first-class playing, and of firs.-class music, as 
to multiply the number of, aud 
attendance at, 
heard 

The first step towards ihis result is that every 
child, boy or girl, be carefully and preperly in- 
structed in the rudiments of pianciorie pleying, 
even if apparently destitute of any natural dis- 
position for music, 

Although every child should learn the piano, it 
is by no means desirable that everyone should be 
a pianist. 

The piano should be considered as the intro- 
duction to all music, vocal or instrumental, and 
the grammar of musical notation (if I may be 
allowed the expression) should be ie .rat ia child- 
hood at the piano. 

Any child of tolerable industry and obedience 
may be taught the piano by anyone who knows 
how to teach. 

Anyone who has been properly taught will be 
able t» teach a child the rudiments of pianoforte 
playing as easily as the alphabet and reading. 

The time given daily to learning the pianoforte, 
independently of its musical use, assisis in de- 
veloping powers of perception, calculation, and 
combination of ideas, besides giving some aid in 
obtaining manual neatness and dexterity. 

There is nothing more detrimental to the culti- 
vation of music than the remarks frequently made 
by parents and others interested in education, as 
to whether such a child will or 
play. Who would commit such an absurdity as 
to wonder in a child’s presence whether he will 
read or will xo’ read while he is learning the 
alphabet! 


auzment the 


concerts where such are to be 


will not ever 
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Although most desirable that the details of 
touch, notation, and time, should be learnt during 
childhood, there is no reason why people of any 
age should not jearu to play on the piano, pro- 
vided they can and will devote an hour da y wa 
properiy directed study of the subject, 


and 


factorily developed by study, just as 


cases Ta ent is latent or dormant 


vi) obtained by digging m places where 
it is not irst to be pe received, 
Even when it can be plainly secu that, with the 
talent p: ssessed, aud small time that can be given, 
no great proficiency can be aspired to, there is 
no cause for discouragement vor relaxation of 
efforts, 

‘Lhe tact that everyone cannot aspire to be a 
author, 


tirsi-rate speaker, 


I penman, or mathe- 


matician, does not, in the least, prevent anyone 
learning ren 


nor does it in the least detract from our admir- 
| 
| 


ug, grammar, writing or arithmetic, 
alion Ali 


great 
extraordinary calculating powers. 


appreciation of first-class eloquence, 
verary attainments, model calligraphy, o1 

) Now everyone 
possessed of the smallest amount of mental ability 
may acquire the real.ng distinctly, 
writing intelliyyibly (both im a grammatical and 
ealivraphic sense), or ciphering sutliciently for 
ordinary pusposes. 


power of 


Let us now observe in a general way how 


comivn-sense is apphed to various useful or 


vitally important arts and sciences. it appears 
by organizing a careiul coliecuon of 
a careful examination that 
the materials are of the proper quality and have 
been properly prepared ; @ proper combination of 
the necessary waterials; and, lastly, a careful 


this is den: 


hecessary Miaierla.s ; 


adoption of such precautionary measures as are 
necessary to keep the uaterials thus artistically 
and selentifically combined from being separated, 
or as a whole rendered useless by the effects of 
such wear and tear or such injurions influences as 
may have to be encouniered, 

‘the power of playing on the pianoforte is, in 
fact, the power of using readily And simultane us- 
ly certain intellectual anl physical powers. 1 nese 
foilows:—l. ‘Lhe 
recognition of tlhe keys of the instrument iudi- 
cated by the notes on the paper; 2. ‘Lhe instan- 
taneous recognition of the relative duration of 
the notes; 3. The instantaneous recognition of 
the meaning of every peculiarity of notation, sign, 
and character used in pianoforte music; 4, ‘The 


powers are as inslantarecus 


instantancous application of the lingering of seales 
and chords to all p ssages constructed from scales 
or chords; 5. ‘The 
attention to repeat each portion of what requires 


concentration of suileient 


practising a sullic.it number of times to liipress 
i 
it upull Lue mand aud to part f ree of bab t to 
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the fingers; 6. Ihe ability to hold the hand in | 


the proper position; 7. The ability to hold the 
fingers constantly in the right position, whether 


in close or extended positions of the hand; 8. The | 


ability to lift or drop any finger or fingers at a 
given moment, always holding them in the proper 
position; 9. The ability to hft or drop the whole 
hand from the wrist-joint, without.in any way 
disturbing the position of the fingers. 

There is not any ove of these ingredients of 
piano-forte playing that caunot be acquired 
through sufficicnt perseverance in a few minutes 
daily, properly directed by anyoue who will take 
the trouble. Even children, when tolerably in- 
dustrious and properly taught, are able at an 
early age to read notes, keeping time, holding 
the hand, and using the fingers properly. ‘The 
necessary powers, should, for the most part, be 
developed separately, and the attempts to use 
them simultaneously must be gradual and careful 
to an extreme dezree. 

Some simple and short writinz exercises should 
be given, which, whi'e improving the power of 
reading combinations, would annihilate the dilli- 
culty that transposition of music presents to 
many, and give au insight into the science of har- 
mony. 

It is reasonably to be heped and expected that 
the same application of common-sense that would 
multiply the number cf competent amateurs 
would materially lessen the labours and increase 
the powers of those striving to become great 
pianists. 

It is no disparagement of what has as yet been 
done to assert that the general application of 
common-sense would materially facilitate, increase, 
and improve the cultivation and appreciation of 
pianoforte playing. 

An immense amount of manufacturing «and 
travelling was performed by mankind before the 
invention of the steam-enyine, but the general 
application of steam power has yreatly multiplied 
and improved all that was formerly effected with- 
out it. 


flourished before its invention. Common-sense is 


is applied to machinery. 


‘Lhose natural powers which will materially | 
assist the acquirement of proficicney;-in pianoforte | 


playing are: ear for harmony, ear for melody, 
accurate perception of rhythm, natural capability 
for mental acquirement, quickuess of perception, 
steady and industrious application, rapid and 


accurate combinaticn of ideas, calculation, poetic | 


feeling, self-posscssion, strength, independency, 
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The art of printing is not less valuable | 
because some of the greatest’ poets and historians | 
| pence each. 
just such a simple but powerful moral element; | 
the grand desideratum being to apply it as suc- | 
cessfully to the study of the pianoforte as steam | 


and proper action of hands and fingers. It is by 
ho means an uncommon occurrence to tind persons 
in whom one or more of these powers is in a state 
of natural activity and applicability. 

The teacher shouid earefully observe in what 
points the pupil is strong or weak. ‘The strong 
point should be used only just sufficiently to keep 
them in full force, while those that are weak are 
carefully streugtkened so as to equalise the whole. 
There is no greater error than to suppose that, 
unless. already possessed of ear, it is useless to 
attempt to learn the piano. On the contrary, if 
no ear be perceptible, there is no better way of 
producing and developing it than learning the 
piano. In the fiist stages of this study the senses 
of sight and fecling (as applied to touch) are all 
important. In fact, at the commenccment, unless 
beginners are tolerably attentive and industrious, 
the sense of hearing might be advantageously dis- 
pensed with. 

Even when one or more of the requisite powers 
is dormant, and no perceptible effect is produced 
after repeated efforts, there is to be no. discourage- 
ment nor relaxation of labour; a contineation of 
properly made efforts will assuredly develop sufli- 
cient activity to enable whatever powers are 
already possessed to be suceessfully exerted. 

Thus, the universal acquirability of the neces- 


| sary powers for playing the piano, which would 


render it universally attainable by all civilised 
nations, would immensely increase the cultivation 
and appreciation of musie as an intelleciual and 
artistic recreation, and also diminish such delays 
and disappointments as too frequently blight or 
materially injure the eareer of numerous piano- 
forte students even when distinguished talent is 
eombined with energetic industry, exemplary 
patience, and the highest aspiration-. 





Super Royal 8vo, ro2 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, 
Price Six Shillings. 
ELECTER HYMNS, by the Rev. Horatius 
Ponar, D.D., set to music taken principally from 
ical authors, arranged for part singing, with instru. 
mental accompaniment, and printed in Letter-no‘e. 
Cheap edition of ditto, in four numbers, price six- 


Edinburgh Fan aay Hunter, and Co. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
Ané all booksellers. 





ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musicil [nter- 


tainments, Flower Shows, Harve t Fes.ivas, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 
THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLuRA, compo.ed b, David Colville, 
price sixpence, 
Tuk llaArvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence, 
l.on’on: F, Pitman, 20, Paterno tcr Row, 
idinburgh: Johnstone, Hu:ier, & Co. 












THE LETTHR-NOTE METHOD. 


I believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the ovuntry, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands ; and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, am able to say I am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teaching to sing 


at sight. It embodies all the best pointe of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 


Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G, LOCKER, 
Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield Philharmonic Society 
Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, ete. 
I have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-gete method for 10 years in Sohools 


and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. The text-bocks are tio and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation. I have a large number of letters from Principals of 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method, 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov. 2nd, 1880. JOHN ADLEY. 


I cordially weloome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Musio by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It combines the pri 


ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 


London, Nov. 6th, 1880, CHARLES E. STEPHENS, Hon, Mem. R.A.M. 
With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method eee ae we are 
clear, practical and useful. The method has too a ial value, as standing in an e tory attitude 


er we the Stave notation and Tonio Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 
principle. 


London, Nov. 10th, 1880. te a E. D Beef Be of 
‘on, Sec, and Member of Board of Examiners, College of Organists, 
Examiner, College of Preceptors ; ete, 
{ am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M. LOTT, 
Visiting Examimer, International College of Music, London, 
I am ha to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 


Societies and in which I am introducing it. I can give no better testimonial than the fact ef 
my having adopted it everywhere. 
Dollar, Dec. 15th, 1880, JAMES M’HARDY. 


I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent, 
Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880, ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac, Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 
Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one. 
Birmingham, January 3rd, 1881. C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doo, Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societies 
Your system seems to me to retain most of what is so good in the Tonic Sol-fa System: I mean 
the associating the same syllables with semitones, and the characteristic effect of each number of the 
scale. Sim ROBERT STEWART, Mus, Doc 
July 9th, 11. University Professor of Music at Dublin. 
The marvellous results obtained by the Tonic Sol-fa notation as regards sight-singing should, if 
ssible, be secured to students of the established system, and this problem he believed had heen solved 
the Letter-note method. 
Yrom a Lecture delivered at Trinity College, London, by Humpursry J. Starx, Esq., Mus. Bac. 





The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 
terms :— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 


W. 8S. Bamsriner, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., dp eed of Music at Marlborough College. 

Evuunp T. Cuppy, Esq., Mus, Doc. Cantab., anist uf Ely Cathedral. 

Sim Georcr J. Etvey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor. 

Wi..iamM LeMAnk, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London. 

Rey. Sir F. A, G. Ovseiey, Bart., Mus, Doc, Oxon., Professor of Music at Oxford University. 

Briniry Ricnarps, Esq., M.R.A.M., London. 

J. Gonpon Saunpers, Esq., Mas. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London, 

Gronce Suinx, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist and irmaster of Brixton Church, London. 
























































































































































































































MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CON WECTED WIT! 


Che Hetter-note Singing Method. 





A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley 
In ths course the sa a ima acs are graduaily withdrawn, In cloto, Is.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Puni’s Ba Tandbook, coffftining the songs, cxercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
ratel\. i LW yf. a! 

The Lette>- “note & ' "aging Mothod, E'emextary Divi ion. A course of elementary instruction in 
sing «. is 1)-v.rGwv'te, fs tnis course “he note: ‘bee tet ‘ers 1 :hrou shout. In cloth, 1s. 6d. ; in wranper, Ia, 

ne Choral Cris, containioe the soars, ex Pe, ete. in the above course. In two part-, 3d. each. 

3) viinr Co 17308. : Yr een rey »~i,enna-, by Vavid Colvile. In this course the 
MOt-sae a lGattoueew tu. Arran YW iWweo ire @s, wf 2, bass. la peany numbers, 

Sno &..oral Primer. A cou-e of cieme tary traning by Vavid Colville. In this course the notes 
are let! te) imou how. Sx enc , ‘HN eta per or im penny bumieers, 

The Pismootary ingin Master, A covrse cfelementary training by David Colville. In this 
cour ene sha fuitials 2 ta nad wi awn. Ta con, t .od. 5 in wrapper ts. 

a9 Blan sd- tary Singiuzy 2c ool, containing the sorvg-, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
twe-perts, Bi. eacn. 

Penuy hKeucators, the notes lettered throughour.. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
€@cen woic Laustrates a gi.cn subject ; they may be ued to suoplement the larger works, o* will themselves 
plovais + utune courses Oo tisteiction, ‘The folown are alre ly published : Chorai Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Stale Tin 3; No gia, Trine and Compomid Time ; Nos, 113 aud 114, Exercises and Studics in Moda- 
Jaton, Sher mo mbers ares res on. 

Lottor-note Sesco! Mucic. Songs and Rounds arranged progress:vely as a Conrsz:. The notes are 
Jetieres throug .ow. Inbal eony « wucbers. 

i: tonators, 3:5. ard upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale inal k-vs (ser ive trict. o1e p-nay. 

‘the Sol-fa J adder (ada ted trom Miss Glover’s original). A Inrge diagram of the scale for Class use, 
ie only, wih four ade columns arranved as inthe M xdulativn Table, 4d. per octave ; single column, 3d. per 

tave, Caivo, with ro lers, two octave , 4s. nie he iormation of trachers a descriptive leaflet, giving 
fut informa'on respecting the Sel-f) 1 adler, aft! r, am! Movable po Ladder, ean be obtained by forward. 
ing: a hai ifpenuy amp or Host wei poe oo Mey DL Co ‘lv Me 20, Paternoster Row. Londoa. 

Tice Ciead LadCor, Same a. ine Sosa La wes, oui wii the addiao, of tue staft-lines, Can be set so 
asto shew t'e DO On any .ine or space, for whi t we; ould Le mount ¢ on relers according to “ir-ctions 
supviied. Paper ouly, ts.6..: cauco, wici colers, 7.01 For tescrip ive leadet apply as directe above for 
Soi-fa ladder. 

The Mova»>le DO Ladder. Same as the S aff Ladder, but the -taff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the iat er is movaue uy wards or duwowarus, permitiing the DO to b- set to anv !ine or space. 
Cah». with rollers, 10. ; paper only, 1. or descriptive lea'l ta» oly as directed above for Sol-fa Luider. 

The Transposition Index. A ca:d with a movau.c index, useful for the purpose of cap.auusz the 
thearv of ae (ranspo-iion, MOiwaton, etc, 61, 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sinz at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous di-tribaiion, 
6d. per bh mdredt, or one penny per dozen. 

Pup..’s Cert: Leates of Picivincy. All Teachers of the Le‘ter-note Method are urged to use the 
cert: ca S icheir C asses asa testan! siimius. Blank certificates, vost free tod. per dozen, can b- oltamed 
frou Mr b . Co! ville, 20, Paternoster Kow, London. Choral Liarmony, No. 163 contains the txamimauon. 
paper for ie Elementary Certifica's, 

The Q maves, with which is published Cora Harmony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
inclydiag the mus 

Choral Harmony, a collection of part mus.c, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages. printed ever in Jetter-noe ori the cr mary netation, Laisis of contents on application. 

T ec Lottor-rote Vocalist. fui! music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
pri Lec i aa Page ree ‘ 

i saimody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, Hine eniv, 

acy Ceaentgtas, S.A.T.B., wth solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. 
The jo re ne are printed in letu r-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for the use of an 
audience, Ove pein. for each canta a. 

Tae Caoral School, 1: fourpennvy parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmon 
classiied as to thew cffieuty. Tnrermediaie, Pars LV. i) , XL, XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIIL, XVI, 
XV! XIX. ;U: We a Part. X1., XIL, XV., XVILL. X 

fraining I cS for use iu councetion with any ae of instruction. _Colville’s Elementary Course, 
ciotl., Is. 3". ra yer, two parts. 474. .ech. Also, Kvementary Practice, same prices, 

I ocke Ss apr e ” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Chora! flarmony No 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
1-6, 157, 162, 174, ec. 
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Louden : F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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